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Post-CPS Paper 


The outlines of an international weekly 
newspaper—a new adventure in journalism— 
were being shaped last week by a group of 


ex-assignees. 
edged pane per will be planned, 
written an oer y ex-CPS men and 
other COs. Titled World—An International 
Weekly, it is scheduled to make its appearance 
sometime this summer. 

The venture is not — as a strictly 
“pacifist” pa , nor Sana’, to a pacifist 
circulation. It will attempt to bring an inter- 
national point of view to world events, an 
effort to remove nationalism from news. 

Blueprints call for 12 pages weekly, with 
a page size nearly that of a standard daily, or 
for 16 pages of tabloid size. It will be pub- 
lished either in Washi , D. C., or at the 
seat of the United Nations ization. 
Initial price will be five cents per copy, $2.50 
per year, a price which wiil later be reduced 


if  Seonge 
suggested by a group of NSBRO 
assignees several years ago, the project has 
blossomed into a full- corporation, the 
William Penn Associates, Inc., with temporary 
offices in downtown Washington. Numbers 
of pacifists and non-paci alike have ex- 
ressed in including Senator LaFollette, 
Rep. Voorhis, Walter Van Kirk, Pearl Buck. 
Harold Fey, Roy Burkhart, Felix Morley 

and others. 


Personnel Not Yet Selected 


Working personnel, including an editor, 
has not yet been selected, but it was the 
hope of the organizers to attract some of the 
top writing and business talept among CPS 
men, I-A. and CO prisoners. Salaries, it 
was added, will not be on the “sacrifice” level. 

To some extent, World will be the spiritual 


(Continued on page 3) 


CPS Lore 


Here is another story reflecting the lighter 
side of CPS: 

Five men on a project crew at Fort Collins, 
Colorado (Mennonite camp), found that their 
supply of sandwiches was greater than their 
7 lat Having been hungrily observed all 

ugh their lunch by the project superin- 
tendent’s two dogs decided to award 
them gh megs sandwiches which were 
greedily own. 

After-luncheon relaxation was soon abruptl 
ended by the howl of one of the dogs which 

into the air, rolled over-and-over 


ormance. 
What did you feed the 
dogs?” said the project superintendent, com- 


minutes spent in wondering how, why an 
what to do next, the project superintendent 
volunteered the idea that the dogs had picked 
up some poison meant for the county’s heavy 
population of coyotes. But it wasn’t for 
several hours that the men again began to 
take their digestive tracts for granted. 





Discharge Summary 
From 9-21-45 to 1-31-46) 











Demobilization 


Approximately 135 more CPS fathers will 
become eligible for release in February as a 
result of a Selective Service ruling that men 
with two children and two of service 
will be demobilized in addition to fathers 
with three children. As of January 28, a total 
of 28 per cent of the CPS enrollment on 
V-E Day or 2,385 men had been released. 

No indication has been given of further 
liberalization of father releases from CPS in 
the near future but it is expected that if 
mounting pressure results in separation of 
a ps of fathers from the Armed Forces 

t dj : . 


be —™ up. 
demebilisation under the systematic 
discharge plan just conformed to schedule 
B ing for release of men 
rs of service by April 30, 1945, 
continued into the final week to clear the 


Figures and Figures 

Indication that CPS has come in for its 
share of the general confusion attached to 
demobilization was seen month in the 
conflicting versions of the status of COs 
published on the editorial page of the Wash- 
ington Daily News. In this case, Col. Lewis 
F. Kosch, director of the camp-operations 
official figures to an editorial protesting delay 

ci to an editorial protesting y 
in CPS demobilization. 

The Daily News editorial (entitled “For- 
gotten Men’’) stated: “During the war, con- 
scientious objectors served their country by 
building roads, conserving soil, i 
ee paemnatiens as 
scientific experiments, by w 
bearers for the w 


But only about 4 per cent of the men serving 
in the conscientious objectors’ corps have 
been released. 


(Continued on page 4) 


Wanted: 250 COs 


A milestone in CPS history was this 
week with announcement of Selective 
Service approval of a plan for assignment of 
250 men to work as cattle attendants on 
UNRRA relief ships in a vital social service 
a for which they will receive pay. 

he plan calls for transfer of accepted men 
to the CPS Reserve from which they will 
become demobilized when eligible the same 
as if they had remained in camp. Men who 
were assigned to CPS before June 15, 1944, 
can apply and applications must be received 
by the NSBRO not later than Feb. 25, 1946. 

The rate of pay will be $150 per round trip 
(the same as is paid regularly employed at- 
tendants) and the assignee will have to with- 
stand the pro-rated cost of transportation and 
incidental maintenance in travel to and 
between ports. He will also have to pay the 
entire cost of his transportation home follow. 
ing discharge as well as expense of clothing, a 
— examination given by the War 

hipping Administration and any medical 
care while in the United States. 

The Brethren Service Committee, which 
has had a contract with UNRRA to provide 
livestock handlers for relief ships, will handle 
administration of the project. The BSC 
director will be Ben nf ong who, from 
Brethren relief headquarters at New Windsor, 
Md., has had wg et the much-publicized 
heifer project and recruited crews of 
livestock attendants for UNRRA for the past 
five months: Many of these have been dis- 
c CPS men. 

Assignees will continue to be under restric- 
tions even though they will be in the CPS 
Reserve. While at sea they will be under the 
legal authority of the captain and while ashore 
they will be under the control of UNRRA as 
exercised through the BSC administrative 
machinery. 

While awaiting assignment to a ship which 
may leave from any port on the eastern sea- 
board from Texas to Maine, the “sea-going 


(Continued on page 4) 


Conscription 


The American Legion last month began a 
drive for its peacetime a plan 
resent- 


i age ne i enor ge As the 
ion its cam win support 
bill in each ional district, 8 
by Senator Edwin 

Johnson, of Colorado (opposed to the bill), 
for Saneter E. P. ille, of Nevada, who 


e Legion proposal, which is expected to 

much opposition because it bites deeper 

been expected, is summarized as 

All boys shall be required to take twelve 

of military training (or an equivalent) 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Discharges 


The ised for dlache have been discharged or 
authorized for harge: 


RELEASED 

For Length of Service 

Augusta, Maine, Become: Thomas F. Dean. 

Allentown, Pa., Hospital: Henry C. “Wickey, Irvin 
Fast, Harol id'J. . Irvin M. Ediger 

Anes, I lo Ag. Lee W. Lumpkin, Gordon 


esle: Oa, Warren L. Farm 
Bedford ord, Va Kenneth it Emig, Weldon F. Shull, 





Robert W . 

Belton, Fal ay —"y z: Entwistle, Cl J. 
Gockley 

Beltsville. Ag. Unit: Ezra Bontrager, Arthur 


R. To ma. Meivin C. Lehrman 
i aan Viehe, Robert L.. Tueke Tyeker, 
” 


Eric W. oom: Fea B 
Bluemont, Va., Mt. Weather: 
Charles’ R. mm Jr. 
oe a he oe 

endric’ y 


K. Barker, Joseph M 
David L. Jones, Silvius A rE sallatte, Frenaas 


Robert T. uel D. 
iller, Roscoe D. Switzer, Edwin C. 
Eecrett Li Rife, Paul C. wear t Goch Sh 
William Z. ae oe Ke BR, ler 
Vance § Geier, Jobn A. Picholbonger, yp 
Cambri Md., Hospital: Elam M. Haldeman. 
Camino, ‘Gaiif : Marvin Peaster, Johnnie H. R. 








s Wood, Juan Velasqu 

Ail N. Koepl, W: J Boni Se e 
oysius ; , pper, Roy E. 
man, Julius N. Rich A. Morton, 

Henry D. Blocher, Elbert D. Brubaker, Barton E. 
Coffman, Wirt H. F C. Lewis, John 
B. Ea Richard V. ord, William A 

Cotonntilte. mF M Xr eal Ovvill D. tocar. 

i + : ille ckey. 
Cheltenham, Md’, Trazai School: Eves 
Chicago, Ill., Alexian Bros. H : Graham V 

Simcox, James W. Rogan, Edwin H. Maynard, 
Edmund Kerr, Charles FE. Higbee, Louis F. 
Rogeette, John J. Glick, John Doebele, Jobn E. 


Cleveland, Ohio, iL Vernie Smith, Titus L. 
Martin. 


H. Carson, Milton C. Lon « J 
Kai, Thoms i 


k, aw Willys R. 
John E. Snavely, Paul W. f 
Colony, Va.: James B. Mills, \ 
CPS Farmer: Paul L. Teets, Amos J. Raber, 
Foster L. Platter, John 8. Longnecker, 
L. Huber, Milton E tz, Elsworth G. Burnett, 
Willi Beachy, Charley Van Gundy, 
» Howard A. Meck, Allen H. 


Ww chael Marsh, Edward Ewin 
Colorado 8p ss ses Soe J pees 
Pete E "F en 
Copond, J. a 


W. Sanderson, “Bespital: George R. Tipton, _ 


Mich. Unit: Ray Noffsinger, 
Victor : Stine, Loy vi aw ns Robert H. Fulmer, 


: Joe Becker, Joseph Schrock, 


PE eg Fla., Public eH Harold C. Cope, 
Oliver a, Fie | Wilmer G. Brandt, Hugh C 


Boyd, J 
caine phe Willian B. Rowland, James R. 
Matto Harry E. Graybill, Charles M. Chris- 


a8 Mecbee Poet GK G. Kreinheder, Me 


Wilbert J. Sowa: ann & 
Clarence M. Ronald E. 


zap 
Chinn, Richard 
ma Ging . Cederborg, Herbert F 


G wyotone Park, N.Y. H ital: Elmer A. Miller, 
es ee ohn G. Longenecker, Chester 


cit, Robert finanuel E. Hochstetler, Richard B. 


orice 
"ign G. Weaver — i St fe. Raigh W" 
Mill avila: J » vee amg 
%. Esh, Harold Duckworth, Rudolph D. Chupp, 
Jobn R. Brown. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Hospital; Floyd V. Miller, Glen E. 


Howard. i rt tgs ial Har rey 4. Bose, Ja John L. 


Byer, : M 
+ Boia Henry 3 = ‘Norman 








coln, Nebr. (base ca eamp): Willmer J. Friesen, 
Rudolph A. Lichti, Timothy J. Strubhar, Floyd 4 
Yoder, Waiter Thiesen, Joseph Stuckey, David J 





: nie deanna L L. Newton, Jr., 
Miller, Lester E. Mast, Thurman K. 


ospital: Robert W. Burkholder, 

Guay Albert F Herbst, Floyd by Eandis. Tomes 
> . Oy' lo ames 

~ Gavion, Robert Carlson, William H. Glick, 


d. 
ibarger, Albert Schmidt, 
Klieger, Iril B. i; John H. Doucette te, 
oulent Roland A tel. 


Sealing School: Robert L. Tusler. 
loyd E. Reish, Aubrey 


Douglass, john ere 
Marlboro, N. J., Hospital: illie A. Wall, Richard 
M. Stoner, Ervin F Neufeld, Clarence D. Hooley, 
a Foca, Delmar 8. Gingerich. James 
ru 
2, Ind.: dei D. vere. Philip B. aay. 
E. Schmidt, Ervin L. Linder, ‘Mevenen 
saling, Job Jobn G. Aeschliman. 
Dippolite, Alexander 8 AasteoR. Fisher, Paul 


wa aia 


| Pleasant, Iowa, Hospital: Eldon A. Schertz, Earl 
R. Householter, Arthur L. Householter, Cornie Z. 


New Lisbon, N. J., Traini 
heen. Conn., Willan le R. Huff, Jr., Marvin 
H Lapredd, Wi D. Gudykunst, Joseph L. 


Norristown, Pa., * Houettal:: Sylvanus Frey, ome f- 
Gingerich. German A. Warkentin, John'L 
Harvey E. Miller, Oren L. Detwiler, = 


Herschberger. 
Norwich, Conn., Meapioet: Roland C. Townsend, 
Harry A. Stoner, alter D. Howell, Harvey W. 








School: Philip C. Gifford. 


Orono, Maine, Ag. Unit: John M. Lan 
a 3 .. Training School: Peter J. Fitz- 
c 
Pa., Hospital: J W. Andrews, 
William F: Kauts, Frank L. Scott, Leslie H. Dyer, 
r., Robert 


J Warren D. Be Harold 
T. "Wik, Curtis 1 Gurtis H. aakin, Henry Be Yall, Ray 

P gy 
vaehiepei, Ys u 

—_ Mibert Ne oh . 
Puerto Hics: D. gy x 
Si Wain Waterthwals, aber # Pope, 
C. Ahrens, Gibson. 

Gente He nae ape Gocneite): Homers L. Wak t. 


ae cere ene: Wem 3. B 


Sept, emit: Donald L. Zehr, Claude R. 


arren B. Metzler, Leslie F. 


Roy B. Hershey, ee con® Good, Isaac F. Detweiler, 

Arthur 

Stoc! Training Sch ool: George M. der. 

pater gy Ma., tal: Jean Master, ain: E. 
Pieh, Robert A He 


M. Braden. 
a : Alber W. Nachtigal, Joseph 
Trenton, N. zie Davidheiser, Daniel E. 
Union Grov ., Training School: Elmer P. 
Wie ‘ine Hot Hofer Ws 
Vi J., Training School: David W. Yoder. 


Warren, De. “Hospital : Sam Weis! 
Evans, Jacob J. Sy gy M. 


Wernersville, Pa., Hospital: Leon L 
Edwin 8. in. 

Williamsburg wae — Darwin 
Ames R. bert L. Krk ewe E. 
peg, | ce . 8. Angell, Carl W. Werner, David 

1 Anderson E. Cox, John M. Gessell, 

Calhoun D. Gieger 

Wooster, Ohio, goat, Otis E. Hoskins. 

bby me Mich., ital: Christian E. be a 


Miller, Cornelius P. } P. Lobrenz, Donald G 


OTHER DISCHARGES 
For Physical Disability 
Big Flats, N. Y.: David E. G 
Bh 4 Va. (Mount Weetean John W. Crispens. 
Coshocton, Ohio: Sylvester H. Reinivke. 
: Wendell N. sole. Lester J. Glick. 
: Gilbert E. Ehm: 
Hill City, 8. ¥ Marion A. roa sa 
Lima, Ohio, Hospital: Verle O. ie. 
For Hardship (occupational or dependency) 
Flats, N. Y.: Arthur T. Milnes. 


Md., ing School: Arthur A. 


Talahassee, a, Public Health: Robert A. Rohwer. 
Trenton, N. D : Meryle V. Haworth. 
Wellston, Mich.: Grant O. Fi ahel 

Walked Out 
Coleville, Calif.: John L. Leath, Jr. 


Lew Ayres Signs 


The film industry has answered the question 
whether Lew Ayres could return to the screen 
in view of = war record as a conscientious 
objector. Ayres has been signed by Inter- 
national Pictures for the lead opposite Olivia 
de Havilland in “The Dark Mirror,” a melo- 
drama to be produced b Nunnally Johnson 
and directed by Robert Siedmak. 

Famous for st portrayal of Dr. Kildare 
in the Kildare series as well as for his lead 
role in “All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
Ayres will —* in the new film as a psy- 
chiatrist in in the investigation of a 
murder mystery 

The United ¥ Press quoted him: “I’ve had 
plenty of screen offers since I came home but 
they were all too light and frothy. I wanted 
something that would give me a chance to 
help humanity. I guess I’ll always be Dr. 
Kildare at heart.” 

On return to the states after serving over- 
seas as a 1-AO in the medical corps and as a 
chaplain’s assistant, Ayres was vague about 
his plans but it was believed he favored the 


ya moc, 

film, “Born to Be Bad,” 
remade to leave out the Ayres PP 
tion because of the hostile attitude of = 
hibitors. In the meantime, —— to th 
New York Times, his years of service d 

the war won the ‘and tae 


Locks, Oreg., where he remained for 
several months before j joining the Army as a 
1-AO after COs were assigned exclusively to 
medical corps work. 
Visitors at Cascade Locks still ask about 
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Ayres’ activities there and are told that he 
was popular with the men for his modesty, 
sincerity and good sportsmanship. He was a 
top-notch worker on project and exhibited 
much peomerweng § on — of the i. work 
assignments in the rough terrain t. Hood 
National Forest. i 


Men Needed 


An appeal for additional help at the New 
Windsor Relief Center to assist in processing, 
packing, and shipping of relief g has been 
made by the Brethren Service Committee 
which has recently been employing more than 
100 full-time workers at the center, plus many 
volunteers. 

The flood of goods has necessitated a four- 
hour night shift and services of Soman 
CPS men are sought to help keep relief 
materials moving. Wages of 50 cents per 
hour are offered in addition to maintenance. 
Seventeen former CPS men are now working 
full time but help can be used for intervals 
of a few days or weeks. 

Approximately 100 bales of clothing per 
day are now being processed. In addition to 
processing and packing shoes, clothing, food, 
and soap, a typical day’s schedule recently 
called for shipping one box carload of food 
and receiving one semi-trailer load of food and 
clothing and two box carloads of assorted 
relief goods and supplies. 

Those desiring short-term employment at 
the center should write to Wilbur E. Mullen, 
Brethren Service Center, New Windsor, Md. 
Applications for long term employment should 
be addressed to Miss Ida Shockley, Director 
of Personnel, Brethren Service Committee, 
22 South State Street, Elgin, Illinois. 


Florida Project 


Selective Service approval of housing ar- 
rangements was the only obstacle this week 
to sponsorship by the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee of the Friends’ public health unit at 
Gainesville, Florida. A quota of 50 to 70 men 
is planned and by January 22 a total of 26 
men had volunteered for the unit. 

The project work will deal mostly with 
sanitation and will involve construction of 
privies and septic tanks for schools and homes 
in both urban and rural areas. Men will 
build privies in surrounding counties on a 
detached service basis. 

The work of the unit will be an important 


demonstration of sanitation a in a: 


rogram of instruction established by the 
University of Florida. It is that 
the men will serve as instructors in privy and 
septic tank construction. Building of septic 


tanks will comprise about half of the work at 
Gainesville where modern sewage disposal is 
planned by 1951. 


would take 30 men ten to years to 
finish the work required in the Gainesville 
area. 


2,000 Privies 


rehite cl nore a They also claim 
architect ieces. 

unofficial world records for privy construction. 
From the moving of the first spade of dirt to 
the last stroke of the paint brush, one four- 
man crew recently erected a in 37 
minutes. A two-man record for same 
feat was at 53 minutes. 


Post CPS Paper—(from page 1) 

successor to Tue Reporter and will work 
initially th already affili- 
ated in the NSBRO. Former editor of Taz 
Reporter, James , continue with 
the new ion. Paul Comly French 
and Wi H still with the 


NSBRO, will serve as members of the Board 
of Trustees: 


Reuter, Leonard Richard Lion and 
Jonathan Steere. 

Plans for the new publication are based 
on the conviction of its sponsors that never 
before in our history has there been such an 
acute need for an international perspective 
toward our common problems. In the words 
ar he Conary to casa 

“Tt is only necessary to oreign papers 
to realize how firmly even the best of our 
newspa; are entrenched in a nationalistic 
point of view. We have really no idea how 
the remainder of the world views the atomic 
bomb, to what extent our debates on 
time conscription will affeet such legiclation 
in other countries, or even what people in 

inavia, Egypt and Russia think about us. 

“The situation was bad enough even before 
1941. Since that time the reading public’s 
almost exclusive diet of stories ‘in the national 
interest’ has produced a steadily increasing 
national distortion, varying only in degree 
from other countries.” 


E. B. Fincher, Arthur Billings, Ri 
Lazarus, Ri 


Current Papers Inadequate , 


In reviewing current publications, the pros- 
pectus declared that it was difficult to find a 
simple, readable, unbiased source for world 


news. 

Local dailies have time and space for only 
a superficial treatment of news outside their 
immediate of interest. 


circle 
The New York Times, generally an excellent 
= — — a particular point of 
oreign news, ers from poor presentation. 
Often its articles are too dull and pedantic 
for wide appeal and, to the out-of-town reader, 
Oe ean ee we Oe Beheoon vs 
ewsmagazines, wi vantage a 
ive, have a better correla- 
ial and are more smoothly writ- 
ten. T however, are still far too nation- 
alistic, can be criticized for featuring news of 
the “man bites dog” variety over less juicy 
but more important items, and are too 


ve. 
The so-called “liberal press” is often much 
more than its more commercial 


urnish 
instructed how to think about them. 
As a proposed antidote, World will attempt 
to be strictly factual, will wherever possible 
present the round-the-world view of common 
problems, and will portray the world scene 
each week as current history, rather than as 
a jumble of spot news from different world 


capitals. 

ae oe not require a large staff 
either at home or abroad, nor will it demand 
the announcement 


mainly from subscriptions to fa ee 
of foreign airmailed to cu y toa 
patina, material will be carefully 
read, sifted and compiled by members of the 
staff. 


Death 
Full details on the death by drowning 
December 28 of Harold B. Lyon, County, 
, dairy farmer, reveal that he perished, 


of a lan place on 


in western . 

The accident followed a successful attempt 
to save horses stranded by the rain-swollen 
stream. ee ee eee of the oe 

to to safety after being carri 
psc, wm y wcocirnnes§ The bodies were 
recovered with difficulty. 

Lyon’s home was at Aberdeen, Washington, 
where he was born Aug. 29, 1918. He was a 
member of the Plymouth Brethren church. 
A pulp-mill worker in civilian life, he entered 
CPS in July 1944 at Camp Waldport. 

He is survived by his wife y and 
three children (the eldest five years old). 
Another child is expected in April. The 
family wil ]receive $1,000 in life insurance 
benefits provided for dairy farm laborers by 
the government. 

Lyon would have been released in January. 
His death is the 29th in CPS. 


BSC Policy 


The following statement outlines Brethren 
Service Committee policy on transfer of men 


from other cies to camps and units: 
“The BSC’ welcomes the transfer of men 
from units of other administrative agencies to 
detached service projects under the BSC 
wherever o— exist. Exceptions to this 
are where the openings are limited and when 
men under BSC Administration have been 
waiting long for them. The BSC is not in 
a position to take men from other agencies 
into base camps under BSC Administration 
except in very unusual circumstances. Ap- 
plications should always be cleared through 
Ls applicant's own administrative agency 
ce. 


In amplification of this statement, W. 
Harold Row, BCPS director, stated that if 
men in other units need to transfer to a BSC 
base camp because of pressing domestic, 

hysical or other extreme circumstance, he 
hoped they would feel free to apply. 

e declared, ‘“‘We do not want to close our 
base camps to men who otherwise would be 
made to suffer hardship. On the other hand 
with the closing of base camps it is not 
possible for us to accommodate an unlimited 
number of men in our units. It seems wise, 
therefore, to say that we will not normally 
receive applications into our base camps.” 








Ask Support 


Meanwhile, William Penn Associates were 
appealing to Twe Reporter readers for sup- 
port on fronts: 


1. Advance subscriptions at $2.50 per year. 
2. Purchase of membership certifvoates at 


or ay name Bese may be cashed in at face 
value after paper gets on its feet. 


3. Personnel supeections, or applications 
ao or either the editorial or 
business 

Theme interested chould weite Semen Binney 
Taae Tite Scat NW, Washington. 1, 
1 * 9 . 
D. C., for additional information or a copy 
of the prospectus. 
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Conscription—(from page 1) 


army 


une 1 of 
each year. 
C. For the remainder of their training the 
oin army or navy for a 
a 
. Remain in the army training camps 
for the rest of the twelve | th iod. 
3. Enlist in the National G for three 
years (attending summer camps), but sub- 
ject to quotas and conditions. 
4. Enroll in a college ROTC for four 
years of officer training, but subject to 
5. If qualified, pursue advanced technical 
or scientific training in industry, in college 
or in the army, under plans to be worked out. 
D. After completing training, the boys go 
into the reserve for six years. 

In an analysis of the legislation, E. Ray- 
mond Wilson, of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, makes the following 


points: 

“1. The generalities can’t be built into a 
definite program. 

“2. It is very undemocratic—even class 
legislation. It its some five per cent to 
eight per cent of the conscripts, whose parents 
can afford to send them to a few select colleges, 
to leave army camps after four months and 
join an elite officers’ training co: while 
their poorer brothers (including those who 
wish to attend other colleges) are required to 
remain in regular army camps for eight 


months more and learn to fight. 
“3. It will probably cost more than the 
ss plan for straight twelve months in camp. 


It is apt to be less efficient than the 
army plan—especially as to the National 
Guard and ROTC training. 

“5. It will not permit most boys to ‘choose 
alternatives’ to the one year program in camp 
(especially farm boys and sons of laboring 
men will be denied any choice) and will force 
75 per cent of the annual crop of conscripts to 
remain in the camps twelve months.” 

The ye plan makes no provision for 
COs but the Carville bill, which is called the 
Educational Military Training Act of 1946, 
provides a section similar to section 5 (g) of 
the present Selective Service Act. 

e Carville bill calls for com ry mil- 
itary training for 12 months of all young men 
some time between 18 and 26 years of age. A 
high school student would not need to inter- 
rupt his high school training and college or 
vocational a re — —" — 
training in peri of not less ti t 
calendar months each. Each man shall be 
transferred to a reserve component until he 
is 45, or for ten years, or until discharged 
from the reserves, whichever comes first. 
Ministers and students for the ministry would 
be deferred. 


CO Notes 


Work Camps Over There 


Peace Ni official organ of the British 
Peace Pledge Union, is supporting develop- 
ment of work camps on the continent to aid 
in reconstruction. The camps would be 
modeled after the voluntary summer work 
camps of the peace churches in the United 


States. 

The Youth Hostels Association is meee 
work camps as a means of replacing 
hostels on the continent. 


Seeing the South 

Twelve CPS men will have seen the south, 

at least, before they are done with CPS. 

They compose a crew which in one more 

ype will have Fa ype a Be egos job 

praising r cent e southern 

fon section. Exch man travels with a 
Forest Ranger. 


Demobilization—(from page 1) 

such, and considering that they endeavor to 
pay their obligation to the state without pay 
rom the state, money for their dependents or 
poe a — we Pace the _ 
col ’t the system o easing ™m 
changed so that it more nearly approaches 
that of the Army demobilization program?” 


Col. Kosch Replies 

Col. Kosch’s reply was entitled “Corrects 
Our Error in C. O. Editorial.” It follows: 

“Your editorial entitled ‘Forgotten Men’ 
indicates you must have been misinformed 
on the of demobilization for con~ 
scientious objectors. I would like to give 
you some official figures. 

“As of Dec. 31, 1945, a total of 11,712 
conscientious sajeahons, classified as 4-E, had 
been and reported to work of national 
importance. As of this same date, a total of 
4,574 of these conscientious objectors had 
been separated from service, which is approx- 
imately 40 per cent rather than 4 per cent. 

“The above figures, of course, do not include 
those . . . who were classified 1-A-O. .. . 
The first man was assigned to the armed 
forces under the Selective Training Service 
Act on Nov. 18, 1940, whereas the first con- 
scientious objector was assigned to work of 
national importance on May 15, 1941, ap- 
proximately six months later, at which time 
there. were already about one-half million 
men in training in the armed services. 

“Inasmuch as conscientious objectors did 
not start their program until approximately 
six months later than the armed forces, it is 
felt that in fairness to eve body concerned 
their demobilization should fall somewhat 
behind that of the armed forces.” 


Wanted: 250 COs—(from page 1 
cowboys” will be stationed at New Windsor 
where employment at fifty cents per hour 
(plus maintenance) will be provided by the 

. Vacation time will be allowed on the 
basis of 24 days for each month spent outside 
of the United States. 

The selection of men from applications 
submitted will be made by UNRRA on the 
following basis: (1) Experience in handlin 
cattle; (2) Dependency needs; (3) Length o 
time before discharge; (4) General character 
and work habits; (5) Physical condition; (6) 
CPS work record. 

As its part of the ment, in addition to 
petaiigen pay, UNRRA will furnish medical 
care while the assignee is absent from the 
U. &., will guarantee repatriation, and will 
provide coverage with compensation insurance 
to protect men for injuries or death while 
outside the limits of the U. 8. 

The assignees will be required to obtain 
seamen’s papers from the Coast Guard. The 
will be assisted in doing this by the BSC; It 
will be necessary to have a birth certificate. 

In the event that men fail to report on 
time for sailings or fail to return to New 
Windsor at the completion of vacations or for 
intervals between sailings, they will be re- 
moved from the CPS Reserve and re-assigned 
tocamp. After becoming eligible for discharge 
from CPS, the Reserve-assignee makes ap- 
plication upon his return to states. 

Pooling of the cost of transportation and 
necessary maintenance expense while men 





are ete | varying distances to get to boats 
or New Windsor and equal sharing of the 
total cost was decided upon as being equitable. 
Otherwise, the man Peon travels across the 
country from a western camp would be 
penalized as compared to the assignee in an 
eastern unit who is close to a port. Trans- 
portation will be computed on the basis of 
coach fare and a per diem allowance for food 
not to exceed $2.50. 

The amount of money which each individual 
will retain will depend partly on his luck in 
shipping on faster boats. Some cattle-boats 
make the round-trip in five weeks while others 
— two months. 

perienced livestock handlers consider the 
porns watering and general care of 25 
animals per attendant as being eno work 
to keep a conscientious worker busy. Heifers, 
horses and some cows will be included in the 
shipments. More of a disutility than the 
work for new men is the traditional problem 
of acquiring sea-legs and a sailor’s aplomb at 
the dining table. 

Creation of this new alternative service 
climaxes much effort in its behalf by NSBRO 
and church officials who have continuously 
sought to provide additional constructive 
channels of service in view of grave social 
needs. Shipments of livestock are expected 
to aid materially in the rehabilitation of 
European agriculture so the war-ravaged na- 
tions can eventually again feed themselves. 


From the Papers 


. From a column by Thomas L. Stokes in the 
Washington, D. C. News in reference to COs: 

“Tt is hard, ee in a war atmosphere, 
to have sympathy with those who —- 

with the common opinion, those who refuse 
to fight when so many other young men are 
fighting and dying. It is hard to be tolerant, 
even though we know, when they are honest, 
it takes real courage to be different. 

“But under the awful shadow of the atomic 
bomb, it seems that it is going to take some 
resistance in all of us to the use of war to 
settle our differences, the to cast 
aside old conceptions of national honor and 
national pride and the fear of being afraid 
not to fight. 

“And a little mercy for those who disagree.” 

From the Washington Post by a veteran with 
the Purple Heart: 

“Amnesty for conscientious objectors should 
help to prove to the world that we mean 
what we say when we talk about individual 
rights, personal and religious liberty. . . . It 
would otherwise seem strange if, after releas- 
ing from prisons conscientious objectors and 

itical prisoners in Germany and Japan, 
we should allow our own citizens with equally 
sincere convictions to be treated as felons...” 





